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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


HE reader will notice that the National Bulletin appears this year in a slightly 
larger type, and a more easily readable page, than formerly. It is our purpose 

#0 improve the magazine in every way as time goes by and additional subscribers 
ire secured. The demand for extra numbers has been so great that several of our 
ues are already exhausted. The March, April, and May numbers are practi- 
ly all gone, and we still have calls for them, particularly in the case of libraries 
that write for back issues to complete their files. If any of our readers, then, have 
pies of these three months which they are willing to spare, for the benefit of 
Morary files, the Bureau of Vocational Guidance would be glad to receive such 
opies and to pay for them at the regular rate. We can still supply the October 
ue of the present year to any subscribers, and intend to hold back enough of 
th issue so that new subscribers may receive all of Volume II, if they desire it. 
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We are glad to present to our readers in this issue a constructive study in the 
field of vocational guidance, “‘ Newsboys in Springfield.” This study, only jp. 
cently completed, was made under the direction of Professor Amy Hewes oj 
Mount Holyoke College by advanced students whose names appear in connectio; 
with the article. Mrs. Madeleine H. Appel, Secretary, and Miss Mabel A. Strong 
Field Worker of the Massachusetts Child Labor Committee at 6 Beacon Street 
Boston, contributed out of their extensive experience to the presentation of th 
material of the survey. A valuable article also is presented in the “California 
Polytechnic School Plan of Vocational Guidance.’ This plan of guidance, as ab); 
presented, can well be adopted in the ordinary school. Other articles in this iss, 
present activities in the vocational guidance field and recent important contriby. 
tions to vocational literature. 

It is interesting to note that in a number of cities local vocational guidance 
associations are in process of organization, and in due time the names of new 
locals will be added to the list of ‘‘Branch Associations” appearing on the back 
cover of this magazine. In this connection it seems wise to urge local workers i 
the field of vocational guidance and friends of the movement to join together into 
large or small groups, as the case may be. It will be found invariably that interest 
and activities in the work will be increased. The attention of people in communi- 
ties will be attracted towards the work, and larger educational and vocational 
service to young people and others may be accomplished. 

In making up the programs of local meetings it is suggested that articles in th 
National Bulletin may be used by having them read before a meeting, or analyzed 
and reported upon, and made subjects of general discussion. In addition to such 
use of the leading articles, summaries of reports from the field, from one or sey- 
eral issues of the Bulletin, may be presented, as well as summaries of the reviews 
of books and other vocational literature appearing month by month. 

The columns of the National Vocational Guidance Association Bulletin ar 
always open to articles and materials of all kinds relating to vocational guidance 
and workers and writers from all localities are urged to send in material. If you 
work is successful, and your methods sound, help us to present continually in the 
National Bulletin the most progressive and recent activities in the field of voca- 
tional guidance. 

Your attention is herewith called to the firms that have kindly given advertis- 
ing to the present issue of the National Bulletin—The University of Chicago 
Press, Harvard University Press, The Century Company, and J. B. Lippincott 


Company. 


To bring before the minds of its readers a fundamental idea and to give a 
comprehensive statement for discussion, the Bulletin herewith presents a working 
definition of vocational guidance: Vocational Guidance means the giving of infor- 
mation, experience, and advice in regard to choosing an occupation, preparing for i 
entering upon it, and progressing in it. 

Vocational guidance is thus a fourfold service, dealing with the four great 
phases of selecting and succeeding in a career, or of choice, efficiency, and 
happiness in a career. It is also a continuous process, and, while most insistent 
in adolescence and youth, ideally should extend throughout the lifetime 


of the worker. 
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NEWSBOYS IN SPRINGFIELD 
PREPARED BY 
Louise AUSTIN Dorotuy BATEMAN 
Frances Hemenway Ava ita Howe 
AND LAuRA SARGENT 
Members of the Statistics Seminar at Mt. Holyoke 
College, under direction of 
Proressor AMy HEWES 
AND 
Mape.erne H. Apps , Secretary, and 
Maset A. Strona, Field Worker, 


of the Massachusetts Child Labor Committee 


August, 1923 


There is a fascination about life on the 
street for the boy who sells newspapers. 
Relieved from the restraint of school and 
home, he is his own master. Demand is con- 
 stantly made on his individual initiative 
and competition is always keen enough to 
make selling a good game. Moreover, it 
puts money into his pocket which makes 
many desirable things possible. Most other 
trades are closed to the boy under 14, and 
newspaper selling is his best chance to earn. 
One small Italian boy who looked not more 
than nine, but who proved to be old enough 
to have a license, when asked why he had 
first gone into newspaper selling replied: 
“Why, another fella says to me, ‘ Whistle, 
why don’t you sell papers? You ’re old 
enough. All you have to have is a quarter 
and then you gets rich,’ so next day I takes 
my quarter and gets my license.” 

The first suggestion usually comes from 
seeing other boys with newspapers. As one 
youngster expressed it: ‘‘ You see, the kids 
were all selling and that made me want to 
sell.” Every encouragement is given to the 
youngest boys if they are at all bright, for 
they are the most appealing salesmen. 
Newspaper agents and older newsboys urge 
the little boys to come into the selling game. 

But it should be remembered that this 
alluring invitation (which may legally be 
accepted by a boy in Springfield when he is 
12) not only enlarges his horizon in a stimu- 
lating way, sharpens his wits, and makes 
him shrewd beyond his years, but may also 
bring certain risks to his physical, mental, 
and moral development. Long hours, ex- 
posure, and fatigue have been held respon- 


sible for the high percentage of physical 
defects among newsboys. These include en- 
larged glands, anemia, cardiac, pulmonary, 
orthopedic, and throat trouble.’ An indica- 
tion that newspaper selling leads to delin- 
quency is shown by the higher percentage 
of newsboys among delinquents than of 
newsboys in the total age group.? The edu- 
cational aspect of the problem is equally 
striking, for newsboys have been found to 
rank lower in school than the total group of 
school children.’ 

For these reasons each city and state has 
an obligation to study the regulations for 
newspaper selling and to determine whether 
they do in fact sufficiently guard the health, 
morals, and developing intelligence of the 
young boys in the trade. It may be wise to 
question the general assumption that news- 
paper selling is satisfactory even as a busi- 
ness start, and that to begin as a newsboy 
increases the probability of ending as bank 
president. 


Score AND METHOD 


The present study was made in the spring 
of 1922 at the request of the Massachusetts 
Child Labor Committee by five students in 
the course in statistics at Mount Holyoke 
College, in codperation with a field worker 
of the Committee. It includes 325 boys 
under 17 years of age. All but a few were 
those who held licenses for selling news- 
papers during the winter and spring of 
1921-22. Information regarding the others 
was obtained during interviews by the field 
worker. The study does not include the 
carriers who delivered on regular routes. 
Through the coédperation of the court and 
school authorities, court records were 
searched for the entire number of boys, and 
school records were obtained for 175. Sup- 
plementary data regarding truancy, and 
comparative court records for the whole boy 
population of Springfield were secured by 
the Massachusetts Child Labor Committee 
at a later date. 


1 Hexter, Maurice: The Newsboys of Cincinnati, 
Studies from Helen 8. Trounstine Foundation, January, 
1919, pp. 156-159. 

2 Op. cit., p. 138. 

* Reed, Anna Y.: Newsboy Service, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., 1917, p. 44. 
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A more detailed study of 113 boys was 
made through personal interviews by the 
field worker. Individual boys were inter- 
viewed on the streets and were reached 
through the Newsboys Club, a flourishing 
organization to which about three-fourths 
of the boys selling papers on the street be- 
long. It holds weekly meetings in the Boys 
Club building, and has a monthly social. It 
is largely through their club that the news- 
boys in the city have come to act together in 
their common interests. 


THe Business or SELLING 

Most Springfield newsboys start as help- 
ers to some older, well-established boy. In 
one case a boy who had a good stand in 
front of a restaurant had so many helpers 
that he often made less profit himself than 
his helpers earned. The latter are not paid 
according to any general standard, but ac- 
cording to the sense of fairness or generos- 
ity of the older boy. The amount was fre- 
quently between 10 and 25 cents for an 
hour’s help. Many times the young helpers 
work only a month or two, but keep their 
licenses in case they may want to sell again. 
Others soon become independent sellers. 

There is a recognized property right to 
important corners in the city. A boy starts 
in a place which he thinks advantageous 
and develops a trade. According to news- 
boy code, after a boy has once established a 
corner it belongs to him and he has the right 
to let, sell, or give it away. Boys were 
found to have paid from $3 to $10 for their 
corners and one is said to have paid as high 
as $30. Except those who had worked up 
their own corners, only one of the boys in- 
terviewed had become an owner without 
paying, and he boasted that he had threat- 
ened to tell the chief attendance officer if 
any money was demanded. 

A large majority of boys under 16 who 
sell papers in Springfield deal in evening 
papers only. The morning papers are 
chiefly distributed by regular route carriers 
whose work is largely confined to the resi- 
dential sections of the city. The principal 
evening papers sold are the Springfield 
Union, the Springfield News, and the Bos- 
ton American. The boys get their copies of 
the papers from the distributing agents. 


They are charged at the agents’ stand { 
their copies of the Union, and after selling 


they go to the office to settle accounts. Hep 


the number of papers each has taken ay 
the number he returns is checked. For thy 
News they pay cash and are not allowed t 
return unsold papers. Boys take from 20; 
450 papers a night to sell. Their profit i 
usually 4 cent for each paper sold. 

Although more than 300 boys in Spring. 
field hold licenses, it is the opinion of thos 
who come in closest touch with the boys 
that not more than 100 sell on the streets 
regularly. A number stand at the gates oj 
manufacturing concerns and sell to the em- 
ployees. Many have their interest caught 
by other things after starting, and other 
sell only in pleasant weather or during va- 
cations. Most of the boys who belong to the 
Newsboys Club sell every day. A partic. 
ularly steady and earnest group are those 
called ‘“‘Greenhorns.”’ These are boys r- 
cently from Russia or Italy. In spite of » 
limited a knowledge of English that they 
can just call the papers and count mone 
they are among the best sellers, becaus 
their earnings are needed at home. 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS AND 
ENFORCEMENT 

According to the state law, no boy under 
12 and no girl under 18 is permitted to sell 
papersin Springfield. Boys between 12 and 
14 years of age may sell papers outside of 
school hours between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m; 
boys between 14 and 16 may sell betweer 
5 a.m. and 9 p.m. All boys under 16 must 
get a license to sell, even outside of school 
hours. The licenses are issued by the school 
attendance officer upon written application 
of the boy’s parent, guardian, or nearest 
friend. A certificate of school attendance 
and a proof that the boy is 12 years of age 
must be filed at the time of application 
The school attendance officer may decline 
to issue the license if he considers that the 
boy will be unable to do his school work in 
addition to selling papers. Besides a license, 
boys between 14 and 16 must obtain an 
employment certificate if they wish to work 
during school hours. 

In issuing the license, the school attend- 
ance officer gives each boy a badge which he 
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ist not sell, lend, or give away. He must 
sar this badge in plain sight and be ready 
show it to public officials or their agents 
bon request. It must be returned to the 
hool attendance officer when the boy is 


when he leaves town, or when he stops 


ling papers. With his license, each boy is 
ven a sheet of instructions stating the re- 
irements of the law in simple language, 


@od emphasizing the point that both ses- 


ns of school must be attended every day. 
On the whole the law seems to be well en- 
reed in Springfield. Although badges are 
equently not worn in plain sight, as re- 
ired, comparatively few boys under 12 

selling. The chief attendance officer and 
is four assistants are always on the watch 
br under-age boys. They occasionally go 
he length of the three main streets and 
uestion every boy who is selling. The 
»ys have a respect for the attendance of- 


Acer’s vigilance and seldom get into court 
ir violating the regulations. A few have 


ld for a short time without licenses and 

en stopped for fear of being caught. The 
ttendance officers have the codperation of 

e police, especially in trying to keep the 

yys off the streets on Saturday nights 

nen enforcement has proved most diffi- 

It. Boys have been known to sell up to 
welve and one o’clock, appealing to thea- 
tre-goers to help them get rid of their pa- 

rs. One boy who was interviewed said he 

iid regularly from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Satur- 
ay nights, and another from 8.30 p.m. to 

A.M, 

Many of the boys who help older boys are 
nder 12 and therefore unlicensed. The 
boys seem to interpret the law to mean that 

the helper does not actua!ly handle money 

is not illegal for him to work before he is 
2. They manage this by having the helper 
upply the papers to the regular customers, 
rho pay perhaps once a week. Among the 
boys included in the study, 6 of those over 
2 had no licenses. 

It was found that 26 out of the 113 boys 
terviewed admitted having begun to sell 
before they were entitled to licenses. In 
everal cases, however, the selling had been 
ery irregular, such as a day at the League 
aseball games. Two boys acknowledged 
hat they started selling at 9 years, 7 boys at 
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10 years, and 10 boys at 11 years. It is prob- 
able that the actual number who sold before 
they were 12 was larger than the number 
who admitted doing so, as some may have 
feared the possible consequences of confess- 
ing. However that may be, the boys are 
beginning to fear the overcrowding of their 
trade and to advocate enforcement of the 
legal age on that account. At one of the 
meetings of the Newsboys Club, after a dis- 
cussion in which it was stated that there 
were too many boys on the street, it was 
proposed to ‘‘run off”’ all boys selling with- 
out licenses. It was also suggested by the 
president that the chief attendance officer 
address the club on the subject of the legal 
requirements. 


AGE GROUPING 
The grouping of the boys according to 
age in Table 1 shows that more than one- 
third (127) had not yet reached the age 
when they could leave school. The largest 


TaBs_e 1 


Ages of 325 newsboys in Springfield 


: Newsboys 
Age in years 
Number Per cent 





100.00 





3 

3 

9 

11.7 

25.9 

29.5 

22.2 

ee 8.3 


Age unobtainable . 9 


number of sellers were 13, 14, and 15 years 
of age. By the end of the fifteenth year, 
however, the bigger opportunities of other 
callings had caused the majority to leave 
newspaper selling. Only 5 boys, or less than 
2 per cent, gave their ages as below the 
minimum required by law. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the study was 
limited almost entirely to boys who had 
been granted licenses to sell and who were 
therefore over 12. 
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NATIONALITY 


Springfield newsboys are largely a foreign 
group. Although almost four-fifths (79.3 
per cent) were born in the United States, 
the parents of a big majority (more than 
four-fifths) were born abroad. (Table 2.) 


TABLE 2 
Birthplace of Springfield newsboys 
and parents 


Fathers Mothers 


| No. % |No. oJ No. % 


Boys 
Birthplace 





174 


Total ! 100.0 174 100.0 174 100.0 





United States 138 | 79.3) 24 


13.8 | 27 


15.5 





Foreign 

Countries ....| 36 
Russia .... 
Italy 


20.7 150 
11.5) 78 
4.0 40 


86.2 147 
44.9| 79 
23.0, 40 


84.5 
45.4 
23.0 


Austria .... 1.7) 3.4 29 
Poland ....| § 1.7 1.7 1.7 
Russian 
Poland ..| | 6] 1.1 

j . Ba 


— 
— 


4.0 
’ we eras 2.9 
ES eee eee 2.3 
Roumania..| .. | ... | | = .6| 
Sweden....| .. |... | | £ 
SR cccel aa % eon | 6 
England ... 


© tO 


SAaawor» 


1 Complete information regarding birthplace of both 
boy and parents was available only in 174 cases. 


Russia was the country of origin of the 
largest group, nearly one-half (44.9 per 
cent) of the total number of fathers coming 
from that country. Italian parentage 
ranked next highest in importance and 
formed almost one-fourth of the total num- 
ber of parents. The foreign fathers from all 
other countries constituted less than one- 
fifth (18.3 per cent) of the total number, 
while native fathers were only about one- 
eighth of the total. 

Thus a large number of these boys were 
under the constant disadvantage of con- 
flicting foreign and American traditions at 
home and at school, with the danger that 
standards were confused and weakened in 
the boys’ eyes. At this formative period of 


their lives, such boys meet the temptatio); 
of the streets of a large city without the ppp. 
tection of well-established codes of condye 


EcoNOMIC AND Socrat Conpitiox 


The economic and social condition of th 
boys’ families was considered normal who, 
both parents were living together and th 
father working. Families in which thep 
were step-parents were classified as norma] 
According to these standards, 84 of th 
boys (74.3 per cent) came from familix 
which were normal, economically ap¢ 
socially. (Table 3.) It would seem, them. 
fore, that in the case of a large majority of 
the boys, home conditions had little rely. 
tion to entrance into the newspaper tra 


TABLE 3 


Parental condition and occupation of fathers 
of 113 newsboys in Springfield 


2 — Parents 
Economic and social condition 


Number | Per 





Total 


Normal 





Skilled trades 
Independent business ... 
Factory worker 
Miscellaneous 





Abnormal Economic Total ! 





Father dead 
Father ill 
Father unemployed 





Abnormal Social Total?! 





Father dead 
Mother dead 
Both parents dead 
Parents separated 


1 The classifications in the abnormal groups overlay 
In all, there were 29 boys who came from abnor 
homes. 


In the greater number of cases there was no 
abnormal condition, economic or social, to 
make newspaper selling necessary. 
Although 84 boys came from homes 
where the father was working, he was not in 
all cases supporting the family. In 8 in- 
stances the mother was supplementing bis 
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1ptations IMF earnings and according to Table 6, 74 out of TABLE 44 
: the pro. the 113 newsboys gave most of what they Hours of selling of Springfield newsboys 
Conduct, I earned to their parents. The boys’ earnings during school eat 
» may not have been needed, however, for 
TION the actual living expenses of the families, aisha dlieiailiinn ctthin abetinn 
n Of the ff though of course they were welcome to jncasdlita hours during school week 
e . * -¢ Age in years 

1a] whey ff make possible a higher standard of living. 
and the fi The earnings were doubtless more neces- ieee | awe age 
‘h ther Ml sary in the families which were classified as _———————_}—— punistionten 
normal abnormal, either economically or socially. Total’ .... 99 
| of the fi In 3 of the latter the mother had become ~ oe <a ; _ 
families Mt the chief bread winner. Although it is a 1 «CI % , 
lly ang ff common assumption that newsboys are the 11 3 
1, there. [MF sole support of widowed mothers, only 6 of 2 | ! 15 
jority of IMP the latter were found, and, in every case ex- a | : Po 
tle rela. cept one, others beside the newsboy were 15 
r trade i working. In the one family which proved 16 

an exception, three brothers, aged 10, 11, 

and 14, supported the mother. 2 9 beye cell Sunday caly. 
athers In general the parents were not opposed 4 boys sell Saturday only. , 

4 boys are included in both morning periods. 


, 3 : . : re *, y 
| to the boy S selling; if the boy 8 correctly re- 3 boys are included in the afternoon period and one 
ported their point of view, a large majority of ee noreing ported. ee nae 
‘ ‘ 4 8 are inc in t te ) rk 
(93 out of the 113 cases studied) altogether oth morning periods) 
} approved. 
The economic status of the families of wy 
newsboys is also indicated by the occupa- Number of hours of selling of Springfield 
. + . ‘ Ting jie 
tions of fathers. None were professional . nts ame - 2 _— 
. . rsboys on school days 
men. The occupations which occurred most ; y 


specified ages 


frequently were laborer (13), peddler (10), | natant al 


and junk-dealer (7). A few held more a 
skilled positions, such as carpenter (1), hoursof =| 
4 “ - selling Be 

mason (3), painter (5), tailor (4), cobbler | No. | a lishe lake Kates 
(4), and chauffeur (2). Others were: fac- — ee NE ee ed ces ee ae - 
tory worker of various kinds, bakery work- Total ! 107 100.0, 1 18 16302821 
er, grocer, waiter, owner of auto repair —— + 
shop, auctioneer, shipping clerk, traveling Less than 1 $; 3 5 Nhs 
salesman, fruit dealer, furniture dealer, and and less 


owner of rag shop. than 2 ..| 2 | 21.5). 1297) 4 
2 and less 
Hours or SELLING than 3 58 | 54.2) 1, 1) 2 9151510 
8 and less 
The hours when newspapers were sold are than 4 14/131 


significant as indicating influences upon 4 and less 


Age in years 








school retardation and health. ety | 4.7). 
A very large majority of the boys studied a less 
. Fie an 6 | 19 
(99 out of 113) as shown in Table 4 (a) sold = and less | 
papers on school days in the afternoon and |} 9. 
asno—® evening between the hours of 2 and 9. 


al, to Most of this group, however, did not sell 1 2 boys sell Sunday only. 
during this entire period, but as shown in 4 boys sell Saturday only. 
omes ® Table 4 (b) sold less than three hours. A 
ot in majority of the boys were through in time 
to go home for supper. Newspaper selling 
makes a serious inroad, however, upon the 


hours which boys should have for recrea- 
tion, but instead are spent amid the excite- 
ment of street life. The individual records; 
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of 19 boys showed that they sold papers for 
more than three hours a day on school days, 
which added to the five hours in school con- 
stitutes a working period of more than eight 
hours 9 day, the maximum time permitted 
by law for children under 16. One worked 
eleven hours, two worked ten and ten and 
one-half hours, respectively, and one 12- 
year-old worked nine and one-half hours. 
Five of the 19 were under 14 years of age, 
and all but 2 were under 16. 

A few boys began selling in the morning 
at 5.30 and in most cases stopped at 8 A.M. 
This early start often meant going without 
breakfast and was a cause of lethargy in 
school. Some began later than 5.30 and 
sold into the middle of the morning. All of 
the 8 newsboys who worked between 8 and 
12 in the forenoon were pupils at the junior 
high schools who were required to attend 
afternoon sessions only. 

Saturday is a busy day in the newsboy 
world. The hours are longer than on school 
days. Often there was continuous selling 
through meal hours. Several boys began in 
the middle of the morning and sold until 6 
at night. On Sunday papers were sold up to 
noon. 


EARNINGS 


The earnings of the newsboy are an im- 
portant consideration in determining the 
economic aspect of newsboy service. Sixty- 
eight, or 60.2 per cent of the boys studied, 
received less than $4 a week (Table 5). The 
earnings ranged from less than $1 to $13.50, 
the largest group making between $3 and 
$4. The older boys generally made larger 
profits than the younger. Approximately 
two-thirds of the boys who earned more 
than $4 were 14 or over, although the boys 
of this age group were only one-half of the 
total 113. 

The earnings were almost negligible as a 
mainstay of family support, but as a supple- 
ment to the family budget they may have 
been an important item. Table 3, which 
shows that the majority of the newsboys 
came from homes which were “‘normal”’ in 
an economic sense, also indicates that the 
newsboys’ reason for selling was seldom the 
pressing need for supporting a family. 

The records of the confidential exchange 


of the social agencies of Springfield wer 
searched for the families of 325 newshoys 
Sixty-three were found to have received rp. 
lief of some kind during all the years fo; 
which the records exist. It is probable t] 
only a much smaller fraction were receiving 
relief at the time the study was made. 


TaBie 5 
Average weekly earnings of 113 newsboys 


in Springfield 


All age Number of boys 
d ages . 
specified ages 
Earnings in 


dollars Age in years 


No. 


9/10/11/12' 1314 

Total 113 100.0| 1\ 1) 317.3229 92 
Less than 1 10 8.9 
1 and less 

than? ...| 19 | 16.8 
2 and less 

than 3 . 15 | 138.3 
3 and less 

than 4 
4 and less 

than 5 
5 and less 

than 6 
6 and less 

than 7 
7 and less 

than 8 
8 and less 

than 9 
9 and less 

than 10 . 
10 and less 

than 11 
11 and less 

than 12 
12 and less 

than 13 
13 and less 

than 14 
Earnings 

not given. . 


A further analysis of the way in which t 
newsboys’ earnings were spent shows that 
nearly two-thirds (65.5 per cent) of the 
group studied used most of their earnings t/ 
supplement the family income; over one- 
third gave all their profits to their parents 
In a few cases these were so urgently de- 
manded that the boys were afraid to g 
home when they had not earned the usus! 
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amount and sometimes spent the night 
with other boys or borrowed the money. 

A number had the disposal of their own 
earnings. Five were saving for further edu- 
cation and one, who was planning to go to 
Harvard, had $350 in the bank. An official 
of the Newsboys Club estimated that about 
10 Springfield newsboys go to college each 
vear. Eleven others put most of their prof- 
its into the bank, 2 having accounts of $100 
and $40, respectively. Ten reported buying 

TaBLe 6 ' 
Principal use made of earnings of 113 


newsboys in Springfield 


Number of boys of 


specified ages 


Total 
Principal 
use made 
of earnings . 
No ‘ 


Age in years 
9/10/11, 12)13/14/15,16 


Total 113 100.01 
Family 
income 
supple- 
mented ... 5. 1 
Spending 
» money 


1 3 17822922 8 


212201915 4 
1 1 
: Clothes .. . of 2 


Savings 
Further 

education 
Use not 

given 


their own clothes. Only 9 used the major 
part of their earnings for spending money. 

It was difficult to ascertain to what ex- 
tent crap-shooting was prevalent. The of- 
ficers of the Newsboys Club said that the 
boys did play but that they were always on 
the watch for it and did all they could to 
stamp out the practice. The field worker 
did not find evidence of it at paying-off 
time or at any other time on the streets. A 
number of boys, however, admitted that 
erap-shooting was general and were even a 
little boastful about it, as in the case of one 
who replied when asked whether he used 
dice: “Sure, I do it. Why, Miss, every- 
body does it. Some use up half or all their 
week’s pay and tell their mothers they had 
bad luck. Be an angel if I didn’t.” 


DELINQUENCY 


The court records were searched for all of 
the 325 boys included in the study. Since 
comparative material for the boy popula- 
tion as a whole was available only for boys 
12 to 16 years of age, newsboys who were 
outside of these limits or whose ages were 
unknown were excluded, leaving a total of 
290. Fifteen, or 5.2 per cent of these had 
been delinquent during the past 
the corresponding percentage for the boy 
population as a whole was 3.7 (Table 7). l 


ear, while 


TABLE 7 


Proportion of newshoys from 12 to 16 years of age 
who were delinquent, compared with the boy popu- 
lation of same ages in Springfield 


Boy population ! 


Newsboys? 


1 As of April 1, 1921. 

2 Of the total 325 newsboys, 
cause they were either under 12 . 
were unknown. Comparative data were available only 
for boys 12 to 16. 

3 In the case of the boy population as a whole, the 
year used is January 1, 1921 to January 1, 1922; in the 
case of the newsboys, April 1, 1921 to April 1, 1922 


luded be- 


3> were excl 


12, over 16 r their ages 


other words almost one-and-a-half times as 
many newsboys as Springfield boys ia gen- 
eral were adjudged guilty by the court. Ter 
of the 15 newsboy delinquents had been 
selling for over a year at the time of their 
offense, and 9 had sold for two years or 
more. 

The major offense was breaking and en- 
tering or larceny, about one-half of the 
Springfield boys having been brought into 
court on these charges and two-thirds of the 
newsboys. The other newsboy offenses 
were truancy (3), receiving stolen goods (1) 
and “violation of a city ordinance”’ (1). 


TRUANCY 


The statement has often been made that 
newsies “‘play hooky” from school more 
frequently than other boys. Since no sepa- 
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rate records were available for boys of news- 
boy ages, the amount of truancy among the 
street sellers was compared with that of the 
general enrollment, 7 to 16 years of age. It 
was found that 32, or 18.3 per cent, had 
been absent illegitimately during the school 
year 1921-22 (Table 8). This is over three- 


TABLE 8 


Proportion of newsboys who were truant during 
school year 1921-22, compared with general 
enrollment in Springfield 


Truants 


Group Total —_— 


_— 
| No. % 





General enrollment! .. . ./18,950| 923 4.9 


32 18.3 
{ 





1 Children 7 to 15 years of age, inclusive, according 
to Springfield school census of April 1, 1922. 


and-one-half times the number of truants 
among the school children as a whole, only 
4.9 per cent of whom had black marks 
against their names. 
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more than one session; 3 boys skipped tw 
sessions, 3 lost three sessions, and 4 were oy, 
four, five, eight, and nine sessions, respe. 
tively. More truancy occurred in Apri 
than in any other month. 


RETARDATION 

An important index of the developmen 
of children of a given age is the grade t} 
have reached in school. (Table 9.) Fro, 
the Report of the Superintendent of School 
for 1921 it was possible to block off the two. 
year age period which includes the averag 
age of the total attendance of the Spring. 
field school children. The numbers to the 
right of the heavy lines indicate the news. 
boys who were retarded; that is, thoy 
whose grade was lower than that of t! 
average child. Those to the left were ad- 
vanced, and those between the lines were 
the same group with the average. A com- 
parison with the general enrollment (Table 
10) shows a rather striking amount of r- 
tardation among the newsboys. Twenty- 
one and five-tenths per cent of the latter 


were in the retarded group, while the per- 


centage in the general enrollment was only 


TABLE 9 
Distribution of 175 Springfield newsboys from 9 to 17 years of age according to grade 


Number of boys of specified ages 





Total 


= a ee 
910 | 10-11 


Age in years 


} 11-12 | 12-13 | 13-14 | 14-15 





1 


2 + 31 59 48 
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2. The proportion of newsboys who 
ere advanced is far smaller than that of 
e total attendance, the percentages being 
7.4in the former case and 29.7 ir the lat- 
or. If this backwardness in school is the 
sult of newspaper selling, it is a serious 
unt against the vocation, for it is from 
very point of view a serious handicap to a 
boy to have failed to reach the grade which 
normal for his age. 
In considering the effects of newspaper 
ling on retardation, it must not be for- 
otten that the group studied is a selectéd 
bne, because most of the boys were either 
Morn abroad or had foreign parents. This 


TaBLe 10 


) Proportion of retardation among newsboys from 
third grade to second-year high, compared with 
public school enrollment in Springfield 


Public school 


enrollment Newsboys 


School grading 





100.0 | 172' | 100.0 





4.2 37 | 21.5 
6.1 | 105 61.1 
9.7 


30 17.4 


1 Three boys in second, third, and fourth year high 


school, included in Table 9 are omitted because infor- 
Smation for the corresponding classes of the public 


school enrollment in Springfield was not available. 


means that they were under disadvantages 
due to home conditions. They also had to 
contend in school with language difficulties 
and unfamiliarity with the whole American 
tradition of which the school is a part. 
When the characteristics of the foreign and 
native newsboys were compared, it was 
found that more than a fourth of the for- 
eign-born were retarded, while only a fifth 
of the foreign and native newsboys com- 
bined were below grade. (Table 10.) 
Among the 20 boys who had native parents, 
only 3 were retarded. This is practically 
the same rate of retardation as was found in 
the general enrollment. 

It is therefore not safe to assume that the 
greater retardation among newsboys is due 
entirely to the occupation of newspaper 
selling. The evidence gathered in the 
course of the present study indicates that 
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the character and requirements of home 
life are also significant as a cause of back- 
wardness. The educational problem which 
the school faces with the newsboys appears 
to be much the same as that which is pro- 
duced by the whole foreign-born enroll- 
ment. 


Summary and Recommendations 
MADELEINE H. APPEL 


Secretary, Massachusetts Child Labor 
Committee 


The law governing newsboys in Massa- 
chusetts compares favorably with similar 
laws elsewhere, and in Springfield the school 
authorities are making a sincere effort to 
enforce it and have met with a fair measure 
of success. In view of these facts it may 
seem surprising that the findings of this 
study should parallel in many respects the 
results of newsboy investigations in places 
where regulations and enforcement have 
been more lax. 

Both in Cincinnati ' and in Springfielc 50 
per cent more of the newsboys than of the 
total enrollment were below their normal 
school grade. This is a greater relative 
amount of retardation than was found in 
either Seattle ? or Toledo,’ due perhaps to a 
larger proportion of foreign-born parents. 
Truancy among Springfield street traders 
was also found to be above normal, in fact 
over three-and-one-half times as frequent. 
In Cincinnati ' the rate was twice as high. 

Not only does street trading appear to 
have some influence upon regularity of at- 
tendance and school standing, but it seems 
also to affect moral standards. The reports 
from Dallas ¢ and Cincinnati ' show that in 
the former place boy sellers have furnished 
two-and-three-fourths times their propor 
tionate number of delinquents, and in the 
latter three-and-one-half times their share. 
The enforcement of legal restrictions 
against night selling is probably respon- 

1 Hexter, Maurice: The Newsboys of Cincinnati. 
Studies from Helen 8. Trounstine Foundation, January, 
nt Reed. Apes Zs 
Hudson, N. 1917 

5 Toledo } AT. . League and Ohio Council on 
Women and Children in Industry, Toledo School Chil- 
dren in Street Trades. 1921. 

The Newsboys of 


« Civie Federation of Dallas, 
Dallas. May, 1921. 


Newsboy Service, Yonkers-on- 
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sible for a smaller amount of delinquency in 
Springfield. In that city proportionately 
one-half again as many newsboys as boys in 
general had been adjudged guilty by the 
court. 

Due also to the enforcement of the state 
law, only a few boys under 12 were selling 
papers in Springfield. In Seattle ' and Cin- 
cinnati,? on the other hand, approximately 
a third of the sellers were under this age. 

The number of hours of selling did not 
present a serious’ problem in Springfield, 
since most of the boys worked less than 
three hours a day and as a rule went home 

at meal times. This probably means that 
the physical effect of the work is less detri- 
mental in this city than it was found to be 
in Cincinnati.? 

While most of the Springfield newsboys 
gave the major part of their earnings to 
their families, the need for their help did not 
seem to be pressing. There were only 6 
widowed mothers and over three-fourths of 
the boys came from families in which the 
mother and father were living together and 
the father was employed. Other studies 
have found practically the same situation. 
It does not seem likely, therefore, that 
further regulation would work undue hard- 
ship, and the foregoing facts very def- 
initely suggest the need for added measures 
of protection for the boy on the street. 

In addition to the documentary proof of 
age which a boy must file before being is- 
sued a license, a statement from his school 
principal should be required. This state- 
ment should include his record of attend- 
ance (which is required in Springfield, al- 
though not a part of the state law) and also 
date af birth, school grade, and a recom- 
mendation that the license be granted. The 
informetion in regard to age and grade 
would show at once whether the boy was 
below grade, and the granting of a badge to 
a retarded child should not be permitted. 
Since most newsboys are under the disad- 
vantage of coming from foreign homes, it is 

important that they be freed from any 
other influence which tends to interfere 


t Reed, Anna Y.: Newsboy Service, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., 1917. 

? Hexter, Maurice: The Newsboys of Cincinnati. 
Studies from Helen 8. Trounstine Foundation, January, 


1919 
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with progress in school. Education myst \, 
given the right of way. 

The practice in Springfield of asking ; 
parent of the boy to make written app; 
tion for the license seems wise and should }; 
made a state-wide requirement. 

Another requisite for the issuanc 
license should be the passing of a phys 
examination. This should be given b 
school physician appointed to examin 
plicants for employment certificates. \ 
paper work means standing for long peri 
often early rising and exposure t 


—— 


rt 


weather. Before submitting boys t 

conditions, we should make sure that | 

are normally developed and in good healt 
In order to check up physical condit 

attendance record and school sta: 


badges should be good for only one y 
and the color or form should be chang 
ach January first, or upon some other 1 
ular date. 

No boy should be allowed to sell befo: 
6.30 in the morning or after 7.30 at night 
Five a.m. is too early a start even for | 
over 14 (it means rising at 4.30 at the lat- 
est), and boys should be off the streets be- 
fore 9 o’clock at night. 

The age minimum for this work should 
eventually be raised. Young boys should bx 
gradually eliminated from street trading 
and replaced by handicapped adults. Ma 
of the latter are eminently fitted for work o! 
this kind, while the most conservative in- 
terpretation of the facts forces us to « 
clude that it is of doubtful value for t 
child, and may be a pernicious influence 

The immediate task for most Mass:- § 
chusetts cities is better enforcement. Ii § 
there are dangers in street work, boys un- 
der 12 at least must be kept out of it. More- 
over, they must not be allowed to form the 
idea that they can break the law with im- 
punity. If better enforcement is 
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to ry 
achieved, the public must see that supcr- 
vision of street trading is the main business 
of at least one attendance officer and that 
he is given sufficient freedom from other 
duties to do this work properly. Moreover, 
he should be a man with social vision and 4 
personality which will make him both an 
intelligent supervisor and a real leader o/ 
the boys on the street. 
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THE CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC 
SCHOOL PLAN OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


NicHOLAS RIccIarpD! 
President California Polytechnic School 


Address delivered at the National Vocational Guidance 
Association Meeting in connection with the National 
Education Association at Oakland in July 


This year about 400 cities have had a 
“Boys’ Week.” There have been proces- 
sions, dinners, and entertainments df all 
kinds. At least for a day, certain boys have 
acted as mayors, councilmen, chiefs of 
police, fire chiefs, and some have acted even 
as judges. Everything has been done to im- 
press upon the whole city the fact that the 
greatest responsibility not only parents but 
all grown-ups have, is the making of boys 
into successful men. 

During ‘‘ Boys’ Week”’ in San Francisco, 
many pointed editorials were written. Lu- 
ther Burbank, who heartily endorsed 
“Boys’ Week” was quoted as saying: 
“Whatever we accomplish is chiefly because 
of our interest in another generation.”’ 

“Boys’ Week”’ is making not only par- 
ents but all grown-ups realize that the big- 
gest and the most worth while responsibil- 
ity they have is the making of boys into 
successful men. “ Boys’ Week” is making 
all of us realize that the boy problem is no 
longer exclusively a home responsibility, 
but a community responsibility. No one of 
us should be satisfied with explaining any 
boy’s failure by charging that failure to 
wrong home influence. The normal boy’s 
failure is a community failure; and if we 
consider the result merely in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, it is an economic loss to the 
community. 

Why should a whole city be interested in 
“Boys’ Week” if the boy problem is n’t a 
community problem? ‘“ Boy’s Week”’ is in- 
tended not only for the boys, but for the 
grown-ups as well. The grown-ups must 
realize that the solution of the boy problem 
requires year-round attention. It requires 
the year-round attention that will assure 
organized guidance — the type of guidance 
that results from codrdinated and well 
directed efforts on the part of the Boy 


Scout Organization, Rotary, Lions, and 
Kiwanis Clubs, the Congress of Mothers 
and Parent Teacher Associations, and all 
other agencies that are interested in the boy 
problem. 

Public education should provide means 
for determining the mental levels and the 
occupational levels of children, and then fit 
these children, through proper training and 
guidance into the agricultural and indus- 
trial world. Can it be done? It can be 
done; and the money put into the doing of 
it in the words of a banker, “‘is the best in- 
vestment on earth.”’ 

The California Polytechnic School Plan 
of Guidance is a concrete answer to the 
question, Can it be done? 

Of course there are those who will say 
after the plan has been presented, that it is 
a plan that is all right for the California 
Polytechnic School, but it would never do 
for a large school system. A discussion may 
clear up that point. It is hoped that there 
will be found in the California Polytechnic 
School Plan of Guidance enough of sound 
practice and procedure to carry the con- 
viction that the plan is practical enough 
and elastic enough to be adapted to any in- 
dividual school or school system. 

The California Polytechnic School Plan 
is based upon the premise that success in 
any vocation depends upon five capacities, 
namely: Mental, physical, moral, coépera- 
tive, and craft capacities. To insure or- 
ganized efforts to develop character through 
these capacities as well as craft skill, a stu- 
dent rating scale is used. The student rat- 
ing system is intended to build character as 
well as to develop the craft knowledge and 
craft skill needed in the vocation for which 
the student is being trained. 

The student rating system with or- 
ganized vocational guidance is accomplish- 
ing the following: 

1. Developing to the maximum personal 
relationships between the students and the 
instructors. 

2. Making the student feel that he can 
go to his vocational counselor or to an in- 
structor with any of his problems and get a 
sympathetic hearing and sound advice. 

3. Making every instructor feel that his 
chief responsibility is to win the confidence 
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of the student and that whatever he teaches 
is the best and most direct means of accom- 
plishing that end. 

4. Making the student realize that hav- 
ing right habits is just as important and 
vital to success in any vocation as having 
the required craft skill and craft knowledge. 

5. Making every instructor feel that it is 
his responsibility to help the student de- 
velop right habits and put them into daily 
practice. 

6. Making both the instructor and the 
student realize that genuine progress is 
determined by measuring daily achieve- 
ments rather than by examinations given 
from time to time. 

7. Making both the student and the in- 
structor realize that the student’s progress 
is being measured in terms of the same 
standards that are being used in the com- 
mercial or the industrial world. 

8. Making the instructor feel that it is 
his duty to follow up the student systemat- 
ically in order that the right adjustment 
may be made at the right time. 

9. Making the instructor feel that it is 
his duty to establish cordial personal rela- 
tionships with parents. 

10. Enabling the school to give em- 
ployers the full information they want con- 
cerning the student and thereby establish 
coéperating relationships that will make 
possible the successful placement of the 
student. 

The success of the student rating system 
with the program of continuous and or- 
ganized vocational guidance rests funda- 
mentally upon the right personal relation- 
ships established between the students and 
the instructors. These relationships are 
developed by the vocational counselors. 

The entire student body is divided into 
groups and each group is assigned to a vo- 
cational counselor. Every student reports 
daily to the vocational .counselor, who 
keeps a daily record of attendance. Every 
student understands that he can go to his 
counselor with any problem at any time. 
If, for instance, a student is in some diffi- 
culty in the machine shop, in dairying, in 
chemistry, or is confronted with any prob- 
lem whatsoever, he will talk over his 
troubles with his counselor. The counselor 


will go into the matter as thoroughly as 
possible with the student and then discuss 
the case with the instructor concerned 
After a conference with the instructor the 
counselor may effect an adjustment. [If 
however, he cannot make a satisfactory 
adjustment, with the full information he 
now has he will take up the case with the 
vice-president, who is the chief counselor. 
The vice-president will discuss the case 
with the president whenever necessary. | 
final settlement may involve the following 

1. Clearing up any misunderstanding be- 
tween the student and the instructor and 
establishing right personal relationships be- 
tween them. 

2. Changing the schedule in terms of the 
student’s most pronounced vocational apti- 
tudes and vocational objective. 

3. Recommending to the parent that the 
student be taken out of school on account of 
his inability to profit by the training the 
school can give him. 

Whenever possible a definite recommen- 
dation is made indicating what the parent 
would best do. No final recommendation is 
made or final action taken without giving 
the student a mental test. The vocational 
guidance program includes provision for a 
mental test for every student. These men- 
tal tests are given by the chief vocational 
counselor and the information regarding 
each counselor’s group is tabulated and 
given to each counselor as an aid in coun- 
selling. 

The counselors realize, as pointed out by 
Professor Miller of the University of Minne- 
sota, that a mental test is only one of the 
factors in guidance. The mental test is not, 
of course, the only factor that determines 
whether or not the student has the ability 
to continue his school work. Some employ- 
ers tell us that even the students who lack 
the necessary mental capacity and are 
therefore incapable of making satisfactory 
progress in school, if properly placed with 
the help of interested employers and prop- 
erly advised, will develop into good routine 
workers. 

Mental capacity is one of the five factors 
which determine complete success in any 
vocation; and a mental test, therefore, 
which at least approximately measures 
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Bhat capacity is quite valuable. If it con- 
Fems the conclusions of the student’s in- 
tructors, it is extremely valuable in deter- 
mining what final action should be taken. 

Every member of the student body is at 
east fifteen years of age. The average age 
s approximately seventeen. No student is 
“permitted to remain in school whose prog- 
Boss reports for two successive periods 
“(twelve weeks) are unsatisfactory. Stu- 
Midents are eliminated in accordance with the 
procedure already discussed. 

This year over 42 per cent of the students 
Mhave had training ranging from one-half 
vear in high school to high-school gradua- 
tion. Six students have had from one-half 
to one year in high school; thirty-seven, 
from one to two years; fifteen, from two to 
three years; eight, from three to four years; 
eleven, four years; and four are graduates. 
Twenty-seven per cent of the students had 
been at work from six months to one year 
Sbefore enrolling; fifteen, from one to two 
Syears; three, from two to three years; 

seven, from three to four years; fourteen, 
from four to five; three, from five to six; 
Sand seven, over six years. The rest of the 
= student body consists of students who are 
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elementary school graduates. 


The students come from seventy different 

» cities and towns in California. 
The procedure connected with the stu- 
dent rating system which assures every stu- 
Sdent continuous and organized vocational 
guidance and makes possible the adjust- 


» ments mentioned, is the following: 


1. Every instructor reports daily the ab- 
sences for each period to the vocational 
counselors concerned. 

} 2. The vocational counselors make sum- 
mary reports in turn to the vice-president, 
who is the chief vocational counselor. 

3. Every instructor reports bi-weekly, or 
oftener if necessary, to the vocational 
counselors concerning the students who are 
not making satisfactory progress. 

4. The vocational counselors meet bi- 
weekly in conference with the president and 
Vice-president to discuss the cases of stu- 
dents who have been reported by the in- 
structors as making unsatisfactory progress. 

5. A progress report giving the student's 
ratings in effort, accomplishment, and 
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character qualities, is mailed to the parent 
or guardian every six weeks. 

6. Every student is given an opportunity 
to discuss his ratings with his counselor in 
order that he may know how to proceed to 
improve his work. 

The instructor is responsible for two 
kinds of rating: Subjective and Objective. 
The student’s rating in effort is subjective. 
In this rating the instructor gives his esti- 
mate of the student’s attitude towards his 
work and indicates the quality of the stu- 
dent’s effort. The student, for instance, is 
rated “Decidedly Satisfactory”’ when his 
daily effort is constantly up to his maxi- 
mum capacity. He is rated “Satisfactory”’ 
when his daily effort is not up to his maxi- 
mum capacity, but is still decidedly credit- 
able. His rating is “‘Passable’’ when his 
daily effort may be characterized as or- 
dinary or mediocre. The rating “ Unsatis- 
factory”’ is given when his daily effort, 
while not even ordinary or mediocre, is still 
evident. And “ Decidedly Unsatisfactory” 
means that his daily effort is negligible. 

The student’s rating in accomplishment 
is objective. This rating represents the in- 
structor’s estimate of the actual results 
achieved by the student during the period 
for which he is rated. The student is rated 
“Decidedly Satisfactory ’’ when his work is 
complete, of outstanding character, and ac- 
complished with a minimum expenditure of 
time and energy. He is rated “‘Satisfac- 
tory” when his work is complete and of 
praiseworthy character. When his work 
may be characterized as ordinary or medio- 
cre he is rated “Passable.” The rating 
“Unsatisfactory”’ means that his work is 
not even ordinary or mediocre, but still has 
appreciable value. And “ Decidedly Un- 
satisfactory” means that the value of his 
work is negligible. 

In addition to these ratings in terms of 
effort and accomplishment, the student is 
also rated in terms of what may be con- 
sidered fundamental character qualities. 
The rating in each character quality is in 
terms of measurements defined for all 
teachers so that each measurement means 
the same to each instructor and to each 
student. 

The definitions of these measurements in 
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character qualities, as well as the defini- 
tions of the measurements in effort and in 
accomplishment, constitute the teacher’s 
rating scale guide which is included in the 
school bulletin of information provided 
each teacher and each student. The stu- 
dent, for instance, when measured in terms 
of “‘Success in doing things thoroughly”’ is 
rated in accordance with the following defi- 
nitions: 

“Decidedly Satisfactory’ — having a 
painstaking attitude toward work; dis- 
playing a feeling that any task leads to 
problems beyond those of the immediate 
task in hand; having the habit of com- 
pletely finishing every task and carefully 
observing all details. 

“Satisfactory’’ — doing work in a man- 
ner that wins approval and commendation; 
careful of detail. 

“‘Passable”’ — doing work that may be 
characterized as ordinary or mediocre. 

“Unsatisfactory ’’ — negligent in the per- 
formance of work; careless in attention to 
detail. 

* Decidedly 


Unsatisfactory” — doing 


work of poor quality, and of a haphazard 
nature; slovenly in regard to detail. 


These definitions and others are specif- 
ically set forth in the school bulletin of in- 
formation; as also are the definitions re- 
garding the various degrees of effort and 
accomplishment in accordance with which 
each student is rated. 


Tue Cost or Stupent RaTING AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

And now the question may be asked: 
“What is the cost of the rating system 
and vocational guidance program which 
is in effect at the California Polytechnic 
School?” As has already been stated, the 
vocational counselor and the chicf voca- 
tional counselor are the foundation or back- 
bone of the procedure which makes prac- 
ticable and effective the rating system and 
the program of continuous and organized 
vocational guidance. 

The present faculty would be necessary 
even if the rating system and the program 
of vocational guidance were not in effect. 
Ten members of the present faculty are 
vocational counselors. Because of the 
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added duties as counselors they receive a4. 
ditional compensation. This year ead 
counselor receives only $100 per year mop 
than an instructor. 

This year, therefore, the total additiong) 
expenditure on account of the rating syste 
and vocational guidance is $1,000.00, ¢, 
$4.90 per pupil, or for the school year of 1% 
days, not quite three cents per pupil per 
day. 

In the industrial world the average indys. 
trial unit requiring supervision is thirtee; 
men. The need for this supervision in t 
industrial world may be compared with the 
need for vocational guidance in the educa- 
tional world. The magazine, “Trained 
Men,” for November, 1922, has the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The total management personne! for al! 
industries in the United States, according 
to the 1919 census of manufacturers, was 
683,757, and the total wage earning per- 
sonnel was 9,096,372, indicating a general 
average of thirteen wage-earners to each 
management unit.” 

If it is deemed worth while and necessary 
in the industrial world to have supervi- 
sion for an average unit of thirteen wage- 
earners, how much more necessary is it t 
have a vocational counselor for an averag 
unit of twenty or twenty-five students? 

Assuming that there is an additional cost 
of $300 per year for the supervision of the 
average unit of thirteen wage-earners, the 
cost of such supervision in the industrial 
world is greater than the cost of vocational 
guidance in the educational world. The 
cost of supervision for the average unit of 
thirteen wage-earners for three hundred 
working days is approximately eight cents 
per day. 

While the cost of the rating system and 
vocational guidance as compared with the 
cost of supervision in the industrial world is 
lower, it is pertinent to call attention to th: 
fact that the cost of vocational training at 
the California Polytechnic School is just 
about half the cost of maintaining boys and 
girls in the correctional schools of the state 
Figures obtained from the State Controller 
indicate that the cost per inmate per year in 
the correctional schools of California is 
$992.42. 
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Secretary Hoover calls attention to the 
ct that, ‘In some of our state universities, 
he cost of providing education for the pro- 
essions runs well into the thousands of dol- 
ars per student graduated. Vocational 
raining for the wage-earning pursuits and 
killed trades is equally as essential as the 
raining for the professions. The humblest 
worker equally with the youth who pro- 
poses to enter the professions, has a right to 
the sort of training he needs for the occupa- 
tion by which he proposes to earn his liveli- 
hood, and support his family, and through 
which he will render his service to the com- 
munity in getting the community’s work 
done.” 

Today most states are giving educational 
and vocational guidance to not more than 
ten per cent of the young people of the state. 
Ninety per cent of the boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 20 are not getting 
the sort of training they need for the occu- 
pations through which they plan to earn 
their livelihood. These boys and girls 
should be given the same careful considera- 
tion that we now give to those who enter 
the professions. The effective way to fit the 
ninety per cent for gainful employment in 
the wage-earning pursuits and skilled trades 
is through vocational training and organized 
vocational guidance. And this, as Secre- 
tary Hoover says is a state responsibility, 
and “‘is equally as essential as is training for 
the professions.”’ 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD 


Vocational Guidance Plans in Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Leona C. BucHWALD 


Educational and Vocational Counselor 
Junior and Senior High Schools 


So far the work that has been done in 
Baltimore has been more or less of a re- 
search nature under Dr. Stenquist, who is 
Director of the Bureau of Measurements 
and Research there. He has started a study 
of the following: 

1. Reclassification of the students on the 
basis of mental and psychological tests. 


2. Astudy of the employment of the stu- 
dents and graduates which he hopes to use 
as a basis for making new courses of study. 

5. An experiment in Vocational Guid- 
ance with 2000 7B pupils of Junior High 
School, in which he used tests to discover 
aptitudes. 

This spring it was decided that we should 
start vocational guidance in recognized 
fashion. It was as a result of that decision 
that my appointment was made. Since my 
appointment was made on June 15 and I 
started for Harvard the end of June, I had 
really very little in the way of definite ma- 
terial on which to begin. But in my courses 
with Dr. Brewer and with Dr. Allen, of 
Providence, I have worked out a tentative 
plan which I may or may not be able to 
carry out. The plan includes the following 
items: 

1. Classes in occupations in one of the 
junior high schools. 

2. Introduction of counseling in the two 
girls’ high schools. 

5. Survey of vocational opportunities of 
the city. 





MY CLASS 
IN COMPOSITION 
cA Teacher's Diary 
sili intel 


Every teacher of English composition 
will profit by the intimate glimpse of M. 
Bezard’s teaching revealed in this book. 
The reader follows this internationally 
famous instructor in all details of his 
work, and thus gains new points of view 
and suggestions for the solution of prob- 
lems in teaching American students how 
to write the mother-tongue. 


$2.50 AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 


Harvard University Press 


Randall Hall 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Switchboards. 

Motor Vehicles. 

Cable Systems. 


Some Pittsburgh Activities of Last Year 


The following is a summary of the voca- 
tional counselors’ weekly reports for the 


Pittsburgh high schools for the first semes- Constructing: 


Underground Cables. 


ter of the school year of 1922-23: 


Boys 


3743 


Interviews in Schoo] -——-- 


Grovp Conferences 
(Counselor) 


Girls 


Girls 


Mixed 





Guidance Talks 


Boys 


(Outside Speakers) | ~ — 


Mixed 





Retained in or Re- 
turned to School 


Boys 


3796 


4918 


6854 


318 





Girls 


2178 





Aerial Cables. 


Poles and Wires. 
Manholes and Conduits. 


Clerical. 


Semi-technical, stenographic, gener) 


Engineering. 
Clerks, Blue 
Draftsmen, 


and Building. 


QUALIFICATIONS. 


Printers, 
Mapping, 


Fieldmen, 
Apparatus 


Should be 18 to 25 years of age, of proper 
physique to suit the work involved 
All must pass physical examinatioy 
free of chronic diseases or disability, 


WEIGHT. 
Light. 


ee ee ee ee 


a ae 


Home Clerical, Engineering, Switchboard In- 
stallation and Maintenance. 

Technical High School or equivalent. 

Medium. 

Installing and maintaining telephones, 
lines, building apparatus, motor ve- 
hicles, etc. 

Two years Technical High School or 
equivalent. 


Interviews with 
Patrons 


445 


Office 





Interviews with School 41 


Employers 


Business 67 





Visits to other Elementary} 141 


Schools 





High 45 
Heavy. 
Construction of poles, lines, cables, and 
laboring. 
8th Grade School. 


Following is a job analysis which was 
placed in the hands of all members of the 
Vocational Guidance Department. 
NuMBER EMPLOYED. 

1,000 men (1923) are employed in the 

above occupations and the estimated 
growth is about 8% per annum. 


Telephone Employees — Plant Dept. 
Pittsburgh and Suburban 


May ist, 1923 
The 


Mr. A. 
sociatic 
fare W 
cles” a 
July fo 
venile 

these ‘ 
the fac 
juvenil 
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DotiEs. 

Installing: 
Switchboards. 
Telephones. 
Lines. 

Interior Cables. 
Storage Batteries. 
Power Apparatus. 

Maintaining: 
Buildings. 
Telephones. 
Lines. 


OPPORTUNITIES. 

There are no blind alley jobs. Schools 
are maintained to aid in advancing ¢! 
beginner from apprentice to the high- 
est grade of workman, after which 
there are staff and supervisory posi- 
tions available. 

An error of placement is cared for by 
transfer, thus relieving the mis-placed 
employee of the necessity for making a 
new start with some other firm. 
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WAGES. 

The starting rates will produce an income 
of $1,000 for the first year, and up to 
about $2,000 for the fifth year of em- 
ployment. 

There are $3,000 supervisory and staff 
jobs open to experienced men, with 
further opportunity for those who de- 
velop executive or special ability, fit- 
ting them for the higher line and staff 
positions. 

Permanent employment (not sea- 
sonal). 

. Opportunity for unlimited develop- 

ment within the System. 

. Sickness benefits after two years. 
Accident benefits beginning with em- 

ployment. 

. Savings and stock purchase plans. 

. Employee representation through 

Council Committees. 
Pensions. 
Regular wages paid while learning. 
. Vacations with pay (after 2 years). 
10. Saturday half-holidays the whole 
year. 


For THose Wao Wovu.tp TRAVEL. 
Manual and Machine Switchboard In- 
stallation Dept. of Western Electric 
Co. offers excellent opportunities. 
F. K. SunGer, 
Division Supt. of Methods. 


The Second Ordinary Session of the Interna- 
tional Asiociation for the Promotion of 
Child Welfare Work 


The National Bulletin has received from 
Mr. A. Colin, Director of the National As- 
sociation for the Promotion of Child Wel- 
fare Work at Brussels, a draft of the “‘ Arti- 
cles” adopted at the session at Geneva last 
July for the repatriation of destitute or ju- 
venile delinquents. The significance of 
these “Articles,” twelve in number, lies in 
the fact that the welfare of the destitute or 
juvenile delinquent is of such importance to 
the community that he becomes a ward of 
the state and that the European states 
formally agree in convention to restore the 


wandering minor to his own country that 
he may be cared for by his own community 
and by his parents or guardians. The “ Ar- 
ticles’”’ deal with the technicalities neces- 
sary to accomplish this high service. The 
National Bulletin cannot here reprint them 
and they would not be especially applicable 
to conditions and practices in our own 
favored United States; yet it is exceedingly 
interesting to see that the European coun- 
tries, in the period of confusion and hard- 
ship following the World War, are taking 
such important steps for the salvaging of 
childhood. 


It is difficult to judge things that occur 
under our eyes, but we have a feeling that 
to a considerable extent the decrease in 
industrial unrest during the last few years 
is due to the quiet, persistent effect of the 
well-planned personnel work carried on in 
industries employing hundreds of thous- 
ands of men. 

— From Boston Herald Editorial. 





The Worker 
in Modern Economic 
Society 


By PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
CURTICE N. HITCHCOCK 
and WILLARD E. ATKINS 


This book has a wider scope than the ordi- 
nary text on labor problems: it emphasizes 
both the psychological and underlying in- 
dustrial aspects of the modern situation; and, 
as a book of readings, gives the reader first- 
hand contact with a great variety of sources. 


The contents have been so arranged as to 
avoid giving the effect of choppiness; it is 
stimulatihg, and gives both sides of contro- 
versial issues; it is flexible, and permits of 
the employment of the instructor’s own 
methods of presentation. 


$4.50, postpaid $4.65 


The 
University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


972 pages, cloth, 
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BOOKS AND OTHER LITERATURE 


THe BEGINNINGS OF AGRICULTURE IN 
America. Lyman Carrier. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1923. 

This book is a helpful and timely con- 
tribution to our rapidly growing field of 
agricultural literature. The author has de- 
parted from the usual form and treats agri- 
culture from the historical viewpoint with 
especial emphasis on American agriculture. 
The value of agricultural history is shown 
to be as great to the agriculturist as political 
history is to the pclitical economist or 
church history to the theologian. The old 
world agriculture is discussed in its relation 
to Colonial agriculture. Indian agriculture 
with its crops and yields has been carefully 
traced and its comparison with the crops 
now grown shows that our agriculture is at 
least one-third native American. The his- 
tory and evolution of our vegetables, fruits, 
grasses, and live stock have been interest- 
ingly worked out. The beginning and 
growth of agriculture in each of our thirteen 
original colonies with the many influences 
such as topography, early laws, relations 
with mother country, alcoholic beverages, 
slavery, and the like which have played 
such an important part in shaping each has 
been carefully developed. 

This book should be of special value to 
students in the agricultural colleges, county 
schools, agricultural departments in high 
schools, classes in occupations, and others 
interested in the history of agriculture. 

— Curtis Peckham. 


FinanciaAL INCENTIVE FOR EMPLOYEES 
AND Executives. Daniel Bloomfield, 
Compiler and Editor. 2 Vols., The H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, 1923. 

These two volumes are a part of the Man- 

agement Series of the Modern Executive's 

Library, published by the H. W. Wilson 

Company, of which Mr. Bloomfield is gen- 

eral editor. In these volumes the field of 

monetary incentives for the great body of 
workers in business and industry is care- 
fully analyzed, and prevailing practices are 
fully presented. Some of the topics treated 


are, Types of wage systems, piece work 
time work, the principle of the bonus, the 
usual bases on which the bonus is granted 
thrift, profit-sharing, stock participatio, 
mutual benefit associations, pension plans 
incentives in retail stores, compensation oj 
salesmen, compensation for office workers 
and incentives for foremen and executives 

The first volume comprises articles } 
nearly two hundred writers of experience 
and authority throughout the great field o 
employment. The second volume presents 
constructive discussions of divisions of tly 
field and numerous financial incentive plans 
as used by well-known business and indus. 
trial concerns. 

The interest in all forms of financial jn- 
centives for employees and executives is g 
growing one, and with such interest has 
come the widespread need for a compre- 
hensive reference book describing incen- 
tives in detail. This latest work of Mr 
Bloomfield is a well prepared, timely, and 
valuable addition to the literature of em- 
ployment. 


Some Aspects oF VOCATIONAL GUIDANC: 
Henry C. Link. News-Bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Vocational Information, New 
York, October 1, 1923. 


Mr. Link, of the United States Rubber 
Company, has had an extensive and val- 
uable industrial experience. Whatever hi 
has to say is always of interest. At the out- 
set of this article he shows that the ideal of 
vocational guidance, of having ever) 
worker in the right place in the world of 
work, is impossible under present condi- 
tions. A characteristic sentence in the ar- 
ticle is the following, ‘‘ Vocational guidance 
is thus a continual compromise in adjusting 
theoretical vocational destinies to actual 
and often irritating economic facts.’’ And, 
“Assuming that each individual has an id: 

vocational destiny, its discovery involves 
considerations of temperament, economic 
necessity, family environment, education, 
natural and acquired ability, likes and dis- 
likes, opportunity, will-power,” etc. Mr 
Link presents the case of intelligence tests 
and characterizes them as “‘a very rough 
criterion of fitness for a particular voca- 
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on.” He believes that much more prog- 
»<s has been made in showing the relation 
tween general intelligence and success in 
hool studies, especially in the field of aca- 
mic education. Therefore, children who 
em ill adapted for advancement in aca- 
mic studies may possibly be diverted to 
tudies less academic in character. He con- 
udes that vocational success, in so far as it 
pends upon intelligence, is due not so 
uch to general intelligence as to a partic- 
Jar kind of general intelligence. He says 
ain, ‘A common sense solution rather 
an a scientific verdict is all that, at this 
tage, we have the right to expect,” and 
meludes that the general trend is away 
om the analysis of individuals toward the 
nalysis of jobs. 


W ocATIONAL GUIDANCE IN A TRADE SCHOOL. 


8. G. Johndroe, Wentworth Institute, 
Boston. Vocational Education Magazine, 
October, 1923. 


It is interesting to see that the trade school 


coming more and more to appreciate the 
prvice vocational guidance may render in 


the field of vocational education, and it is 
especially gratifying to find a well known 
and progressive school, such as Wentworth 
Institute, developing a formal method and 
organization in vocational guidance. The 
article by Mr. Johndroe is a clear, convinc- 
ing presentation of the work at Wentworth. 
This work is in the hands of carefully 
chosen vocational counselors and advisers. 
A careful effort is made first in the selection 
of candidates for the school to see that 
right vocational choices have been made. 
Then these choices are carefully tested in 
the first month of school work and neces- 
sary changes in trade objectives are made 
possible. After this entrance or early ad- 
justment every effort is made to follow the 
student throughout his course to insure 
right training for a right trade objective. 
A collective rank card is used upon which 
appear all the data available for each stu- 
dent in the school so that in the case of 
2ach boy vocational guidance may be most 
intelligently provided. 

The trade school can best serve students 
who wish to follow at least one year of for- 





The Century Vocational Series 


Edited by Cuar.es A. Prosser 


WORKADAY ENGLISH 
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vp By STELLA S. CENTER, A.M. 
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yndi- Written primarily for boys and girls in vocational schools or already at work, 
e ar- this book aims, by promoting habits of good reading, to give these youths some 
ance of the esthetic and intellectual advantages long offered in “ cultural”’ courses. 
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tual Without attempting to teach “Literature” as such, Workapay ENGLIsH pre- 
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mal day study in preparation for a partic- 
ular trade in industry. It should turn out 
graduates, future workmen, with definite 
habits which are stated by Mr. Johndroe in 
the following terms: 

1. Industry. 


2. Obedient concentration. A focussing 
of all one’s powers on a particular job. 


3. Good workmanship. A painstaking 
care in detail and an accuracy of both 
tool and mind processes. A feeling of 
responsibility to society for a good 
job. 

4. A habit of home study. 


5. A habit of searching for the truth 
within the limits of our own practice. 


Producing such workmen for the com- 
munity is a high ideal, and its accomplish- 
ment depends to very great degree upon 
adequate and efficient vocational guidance 
in the modern trade school. 


VocATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE SOcIAL 
Science Ciass. Rose M. Stewart, Lati- 
mer Junior High School. 

VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE ENGLISH 
Crass. Clara A. Scott, Allegheny High 
School. 

Vocational Guidance Department, Pitts- 

burgh Public Schools. 


The first article in this pamphlet is a reprint 
of a paper presented at the Convention of 
the Educational Association of Western 
Pennsylvania in March, 1923. Miss Stew- 
art sets forth at the beginning the primary 
purpose of the social science course as the 
training of good citizens. She shows that 
the social studies are “an ideal vehicle”’ for 
vocational guidance and discusses her work 
at length in the Latimer Junior High 
School. While vocational and educational 
guidance appear continually throughout the 
work of the school, especial stress is laid 
upon it at certain stages or in certain phases 
of school work, such as the study of the 
ideals of citizenship in the seventh grade, 
the study of commercial geography in the 
eighth grade, and vocational civics in the 
ninth grade. In this last course over a 
month is devoted to the detailed study of 
occupations available for members of the 
















class, the list being kept purposely withj 
the range of possibility of the pupils, 7; 
conduct of this class is described at len 
and interesting incidents in connection wi 
it are presented. The method followed 
Miss Stewart will be of interest and help 
other teachers and counselors who haye 
similar opportunity. 
The second part of the pamphlet is gy 
print of a paper by Miss Scott, telling of hg 
work in vocational guidance in the teachiy 
of English in the high school. This meth 
of giving vocational help to boys and girls 
practically as old as modern, organiz 
vocational guidance. It was well develops 
by Jesse B. Davis in his work at Gry 
Rapids a decade ago and is set forth in 
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book, ‘‘ Vocational and Moral Guidance: I 
Miss Scott presents some of the topics us 
with her classes and the general method q II. 


has followed. Her work shows that wi 
the resourceful and inspiring teacher exed 
lent results may be secured by the use 
English courses as a medium for vocation 
guidance. ITI. 


PERSONNEL PROGRAM OF JOLIET Tow 
sHip HicH ScHOOL AND JUNIOR CoLizG IV 
Joseph V. Hanna. News-Bulletin of t ‘ 
Bureau of Vocational Information, Ne 
York, October 1, 1923. 


The Personnel Department at Joliet wa 
organized only last February, but seems 
have attained a high degree of efficiency 
The department consists of a special ad 
visory committee for each high school cl 
and a committee for the junior colleg 
group. These committees have from thr 
to six members each, according to the & 
of classes. Each committee member is r 
sponsible for a definite number of student 
whom he follows from entrance to th 
school until graduation or eliminatiol 
Educational advice is given throughot 
this period and parents are frequently cor 
sulted. The committees meet regularly 
exchange points of view and to discus VT 
special problems and difficult cases. A pet 
sonnel record card is being started for ead 
student enrolled. Sympathetic and peu yf 
sonal assistance is given and is the ideal q 
service in the department. 4 
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